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| friend Dr. Griffits, became secretary to that 
nen |him thither, conversation with celebrated men, | charity. 


EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ‘ed individuals whose reputation had attracted 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Ito. the houses of many of whom he had free} “ During the year 1819, when the yellow 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. and familiar access, and visits to objects which | fever prevailed along the water margin of the 
interest the man of science or the philanthro-|city, Dr. Emlen was secretary to the Board of 
pist, kept his mind on the stretch; and he ac-) Health, end made those observations of which 
cumulated a large stock of information, of|the fruit is to be found in his valuable paper 
which he noted down the heads in his journal,}on yellow fever published in the last number of 
which we have perused with great satisfaction, | this journal. 
as affording evidence of the diligence with} “ As member of the Board of the Guardians 
FOR THE FRIEND. — | which he employed himself even at that period.jof the Poor, as physician to the Magdalen 
DR. SAMUEL EMLEN, JR. ‘ The declaration of war by the United! Asylum, the Orphan Asylum, and the Friends’ 

It would ill become us to speak of this esti-|States against Great Britain, which reached| Asylum for the Insane, he'established broadly 
mable man in the language of exaggerated| London soon after his arrival, placed no ob-| and deeply the foundations ofa reputation which 
praise—but it may be truly said of him that he} stacles in the way of his studies while in the tended daily to raise him in the public esteem. 
filled an arduous station with dignity and use-| metropolis. ‘The detention it occasioned gave|  “* He succeeded Dr. Griffits as secretary to 
fulness, and that the prominent features of his|him an opportunity, however, of making an the College of Physicians, and to his zeal is 
character were his sobriety of mind, and the|extensive tour through England, Ireland, and| Undoubtedly owing much of the renewed acti- 
steadiness and earnestness with which he pur-| Scotland, the history of which is detailed with} vity and efficiency which mark the present 
sued his course. considerable naiveté in his journal. At length| course of that institution. 

The following particulars of his life are taken/ the obstacles to his visit to Paris were remov-| . “ In 1825 he was elected one of the physi- 
from a memoir by his friend Dr. Charles D.|ed, and after a residence of fourteen months} cians to the Pennsylvania Hospital, an office 
Meigs, published in the last number of the}in the island, he reached that city about the | to which he was annually re-elected, a suffi- 
North American Medical and Physical Jour-| time of the emperor's return from Leipzig. jcient proof of the assiduity and ability with 
nal. |which he discharged the functions of that ho- 

* Dr. Emlen was born in Chester county, nourable and very responsible situation. 
state of Pennsylvania, on the 6th of March, 
1789. As springing from one of the oldest 
and most respectable families of the Society of 
Iriends, he received of course, in his early 
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“ His stay in London, and his frequent ac- 
cess to the society of the most eminent physi- 
cians, surgeons, and lecturers, had increased| “ Tls excellent man sat not down contented 
this stock of knowledge, while the elegant so-|With the discharge of merely his professional 

ciety in which he moved, although it never|‘uties. He had acquired very solemn impres- 
'Y!abolished the gravity of his carriage, or the |S!0ns of the magnitude of the evils which the 
education, all the advantages which their strict] .orious and sententious style of his conversa-|Vice of drunkenness has brought on the coun- 
example and sedulous inculcation of good mo-| tion, imparted, nevertheless, to his manners |try; and few persons, although much attention 
rals could bestow. His education was chiefly | that urbane cast, which is far more estimable |as been given to it by some of the foremost 
English; but as it was carefully superintended, | 144 trustworthy than the false and heartless ele-|™men of the time, had accumulated more of 
he laid in it a solid foundation of knowledge, vanee of mere fashionable intercourse. They | Statistic knowledge on the point than himself. 
on which he afterwards erected a considerable | Were marked by the gentleness, s: If: possession, In the organization of the Pennsylvania Socie- 


structure of various and available informa- and confidence which belong to the gentle-| ty for discouraging the use of ardent spirits, 
tion. 


“ Dr. Emlen’s acquirements were more so- 
lid than specious, and produced in him those 


aean. jas well as in its administration as manager, he 
“In Paris, though daily attracted by the| took a very active and discreet part. 

os jextraordinary events of that wonderful period “ Dr. Emlen’s private business occupied a 

excellent fruits which have caused his death to| 4¢ history, Dr. Emlen continued to attend! Yery large share of his time. It had augment- 

be so much regretted. | nail, to the objects of his visit. The battles| ed rapidly during the last few years of his life; 

6 In the year 1808, having resolved to de-| poucht in the vicinity filled the hospitals with|S° that, with his public and private affairs, he 

vote himself to the profession of medicine, he | ..)4 ; 


placed himself as a house pupil with Dr. Parrish | 
of this city; and, under his roof, and with his ex- : : : 
ample constantly before him, made rapid pro-| “ After the surrender of the F rench capital | 
cress in his studies. to which. by the saitienony | ¥2 returned to London in June, from whence Lentian wie wan the himnelta matinee 
of his teacher, he absolutely devoted himself, | be proceeded to Holland, and came home Sl Bice! Gisler. In ten. .deniedteeiitions 

“ Under the roof of Dr. Parrish, andasamem-| "e aig Joho Adome 0 the bearer of de- which this union produced, he found the purest 
ber of his family, Dr. Emlen passed four years, | spetches - on GUrenanNe, aoe - absence sources of happiness. To his children he bore 
during which having attended the lectures de-| of nearly two years and a half. | an affection that might be called passionate. We 
livered in the university by the professors Rush,; “ Soon after his arrival he commenced the! presume to say that the fire of parental love glow- 
Wistar, Barton, Physick, James, and Coxe, he | practice of physic, and was elected one of the! ed in his breast with redoubled intenseness, 
graduated M. D., and in June, 1812, embark-| physicians to the Philadelphia Dispensary; an| perhaps because of the habitual restraint un- 
ed at New York for England. | excellent school of practice, through which} der which he was accustomed to hold his pas- 

“ Arrived at London in the month of July,|most of the eminent practitioners here have} sions: how lamentable must have seemed the 
he placed himself in the vicinity of one of the| passed. {stroke which divided him in this world from 
great hospitals, where he sedulously endea- | “In 1819 he resigned this station, in con-|that care and watchfulness over his children, 
voured to acquire the greatest amount of prac-| sequence of increasing occupations; soon after} which appeared to be, for him, the best part 
tical and surgical knowledge. Attendance on| which he was elected to be one of the mana-| of existence! Nevertheless, in committing his 
hospital practice, on lectures by the celebrat-| gers, and finally, after the death of his revered! family, as he did, on his death-bed, to the pro- 


soldiers suffering under every species of mili-| had little leisure for visits of ceremony, or for 

tary accidents, which he carefully studied. jany waste of that time, which, in his eyes, was 
: ; so valuable.” 

“In the year 1819, he married Beulah Va- 
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vidential care of his Maker, he seemed to have 
acquired a calmness and submission that per- 
mitted no murmuring word to escape his lips, 
nor allowed of one sign of impatience or wilful- 
ness to express his unwillingness to meet that 
fate for which he was prepared by a blameless 
life.”’ 


Devoting himself to his profession, Dr. Em- 
len had little inclination for the pleasures of 
gay society, ‘The early steadiness and sobrie- 
ty of his character increased with his years, 
and notwithstanding his extreme reserve in 
speaking of his religious impressions, it was 
evident, from the circumspection of his conduct, 
and his guarded conversation, that his mind 
was undergoing the discipline which is prepa- 
ratory and essential to true Christian attain- 
ments. Of his medical career it may be said 
that he was thoroughly grounded in his pro- 
fession as a science, and that he brought to its 
exercise a conscientious faithfulness, and 
cautious discrimination, which left upon the 
minds of all who witnessed his anxiety, and skill, 
and tenderness, an indelible impression of con- 
fidence, respect, and attachment. ‘To such a 
man, every passing year widened the sphere, 
and increased the capacity of usefulness. He 
was daily rising in solid reputation, and in the 
general estimation of his fellow citizens, when 
he fell a victim to an attack of remittent fever 
on the 17th of the fourth month, 1828, in the 
39th year of his age. 

Leaving to others to commemorate his skill 
and attainments as a physician, it will be more 
consonant with the character and aim of this 
journal, to speak of him in his capacity of a 
Christian and a Quaker. ‘To those who knew 
him as such, we might recall his grave and 
manly demeanour; his watchful circumspec- 
tion, and his quiet and exemplary fulfilment of 
his duties as a member of our religious Soci- 
ety. His example in these respects should be 
the more instructive, inasmuch as his charac- 
ter was formed amid the very scenes and temp- 
tations by which we ourselves are surrounded. 

The greater number perhaps of every gene- 
ration attains the age of manhood, with but 
occasional intervals of serious reflection. ‘The 
delights of sense, and the calls of ainbition, ab- 
sorb, in a great degree, the faculties of the 
mind. But when the more serious cares and 
anxieties of manhood begin to press upon us— 
when, in the course of nature, our duties as 
masters, and husbands, and parents, come to 
be fulfilled—it is then that we begin to realize 
the awfulness of life. Thus it is, in the kind 


most powerful calls to a virtuous life are ad- 
dressed to the strongest instincts of our nature; 
and hard and insensible in the extreme must 
that heart be, to which the appeal is made i 
vain. It is in this way that great numbers are 
first brought to serious reflection upon their 
own course of life, and that the first desires are 
raised for an acquaintance with the things 
which belong to their everlasting peace. The 
instinet of the new born infant for its nourish- 
ment is not more powerful or certain than the 
feeling which directs the mind in this state to 
the sacred volume for consolation and reproof, 
and which seals these upon the conscience as 


al habit. 


a ~ ; lence. 
providence of our Universal Parent, that the| 
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sure and true. But the heart is soon destined 
to feel that it is indeed 


“ 





the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights, which the soul is competent to gain.” 


The habits, the passions, the pursuits, and 
the associations which have so long governed 
us, exert their accustomed influence, and divert 
the thoughts from this new channel. The 
warmth of religious emotion grows cold, and 
the mind again becomes indifferent. Even 
where the desire for good is retained, the moral 
inability to command it is felt, and the first sub- 
stantial lesson in the Christian school, namely, 
* that of ourselves we can do no good thing,’ 
is thus learned. It is then in despair, at the 
repeated failure 6f our own strength and efforts, 
that the mind reverts to the precious promises 
of the gospel, and receives the truth in sincerity 
and the love of it. Yet man is the creature of 
The affairs of life continually press upon 
him, inveterate habits assert their dominion, 
strong passions become excited, the breathings 
of the soul are stifled, and we still pursue our 
old course of life, till we are again stung with 
the reproofs of conviction. The feeling of self- 
condeimnation is now stronger, the abasedness 
and self-abhorrence greater ; and happy is he to 
be accounted who shrinks not from the severity 
of their sentence. Yet he is but imperfectly 
acquainted with human nature, who supposes 
that the change of heart, which is so beautifully 
figured in the gospels, under the type of the 
new birth, is to be looked for, but as the gra- 
dual result of patience and obedience. The 
mind often carries on for years a struggle with 
its propensities and evil thoughts, so continually 
renewed, so often unsuccessful, so depressing 
and discouraging to the spirit, that it is at 
times ready to abandon the conflict. Yet he 
who perseveres through humble faith in the 
mercies and long suffe ring of his Redeemer 
will throughout the whole be favoured at times 
with gleams of consolation and accessions of 
stre ingth to prepare him for his further proba- 
tion. Thus, is often passed the whole lite of a 
Christian ; and it is consolatory to believe that 
this degree of experience and faithfulness, even 
where the brighter joys and stronger confi- 
dence of a more sanguine spirit are wanting, is, 
in the mercy of Heaven, an accepted prepara- 
tion for the life which is to come. 

It is probable that many continue this struggle 
for a time, nay for years, and then sink under 
the temptations which assail them, or yield 
themselves up to discouragement and indiffer- 
For these and for all who feel ready to 
perish, the biography of Dr. Emlen furnishes 
a lesson of encouragement and deep instruc- 
tion. For the last five years of his life, he 
n| Kept a diary, in which is preserved a record of 
'|his religious experience, that strikingly illus- 
trates the correctness of the preceding remarks. 
It was kept—as all such records should be, or 
they are worse than useless—with severe scru- 
tiny of himself, with modest brevity and an un- 
flattering fidelity. It commences on the first 
day of the year 1823, with the following entry. 


‘¢ First mo. Ist, 1823. I have thought an 
advantage might result from noting occasion- 
ally the religious experience my mind should 






seem to be favoured with, in order, if the Lord 
permit, that such a daily scrutiny into my sloth- 
ful and corrupt heart, might discover to me the 
hideousness of those sins, which have so easily 
beset me, kept my mind darkened, and pre- 
vented that advancement which I have often 
longed for in the school of Christ.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE JEWISH CONVERTS. 


In the 16th number of our first volume, we 
gave an account of the persecutions which 
some Jewish converts to Christianity at Con- 
stantinople had suffered at the hands of their 
countrymen. From the twenty-fourth report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, we 
extract the following very interesting continua- 
tion of their history. 


* Constantinople, May 12, 1827. 

‘“T must add, to what I have written on other oc- 

casions, some particulars about our converted Jews. 

Every effort has been made to obtain a remission of 
their sentence, and to obtain their release from the 
bagnio, but in vain. 

“It has thus pleased God that they should be sub- 
jected, not only to a severe, but to a long continued 
trial of their faith and patience; and I now proceed to 
inform you, with deep regret, that it has been too 
much for one of them to bear, and that he has de- 
nied his Saviour, and relapsed to Judaism. It is, I 
am sorry to.say, the Rabbi Peter who has fallen 
away. Reports had for some time reached me that 
he had shown symptoms of decline, and that he had 
frequent communications with his wife and with 
other Jews. I therefore, in the month of March, 
caused a letter to be written to them in my name, 
bringing them to the test, and desiring each of them, 
if they continued faithful to their Saviour, and were 
ready to endure all for his sake as they had hitherto 
done, to send me a declaration to this effect, signed 
individually by their own hand. This measure drew 
forth from John Baptist, and the younger John, most 
satisfactory declarations, and from the unhappy Peter 
his formal renunciation of Christianity. John Baptist 
wrote to me thus :— 


“¢Sir and Father, Mr. Leeves,—This comes from 
me, your son, John Baptist. I say to you, from the 
bottom of my soul and of my heart, that I have 
known Jesus as my Messiah, and from henceforth, 
let what will come upon my head, I accept it all for 
the love of Him; and I wish to know neither father, 
nor mother, nor wife, but I acknowledge Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and after him yourself. We pray day and 
night to Jesus Christ our Lord to be gracious to you, 
and to establish you, ‘as well yourself as all of that 
family who have showed to us the true light. Amen. 

(Signed) ‘ Joun Bartist.’ 


“The younger John wrote to me in nearly the 
same terms. 

“ May 25th.—The fate of our prisoners remains 
still undecided. Much fearing that the efforts of the 
Jews to get them delivered up again to their juris- 
diction, might, under present circumstances, be suc- 

cessful, I thought it necessary, three or four days ago, 

to write to our young converts, preparing them for 
the worst, and giving them such exhortation and ad- 
vice as might be suitable to them in the prospect of 
new trials and sufferings, especially exciting them to 
make a good confession of Jesus Christ before the 
Jews and the Turkish tribunals. In their answer to 
this letter they say:— 

“* We have received your letter, and have well un- 
derstood its contents ; and, according to your injunc- 
tions, we will keep Jesus our Messiah before our eyes, 
whatever circumstances or chastisements may befall 
us, and we hope, putting our confidence in Him, that 
we shall suffer no evil. Not only shall not the Jews, 
who aze men of little weight, be able to overcome us 
in our trial, but were the wicked Satan himself, with 
the hopes which we have in our crucified Jesus, to 
rise up before us and be our adversary, he shall not 
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Have, therefore, no fears about us.| nians, nor Greeks, nor English; but we ground our 
Many persons of other communions come to us daily| faith solely on Jesus Christ. 


conquer us. 


in the hagnio, making us large offers,and promising,| ‘I must here inform you that there is a Jew here 
that, if we will join them, they will procure our re-| who studies a great deal, and I have read with him 
lease; but we answer them, that he who first show-| for two hours in the Arba Vestrim. It is fortunate 
ed us the light of the truth, and has since been our} that Armenians come here who can read well in 
support, he is our father, and let him do with us| Greek, and understand philosophy; but, notwith- 
what he will; and that we did not become Christians) standing all this, 1 prove to them that there is no 
for the sake of wealth—nor to obtain an earthly | faith superior to that of the English. An Armenian, 
kingdom; but we were baptized that we might en-} who is a great scholar, said to me, ‘IT am well aware 
dure tribulation, and thus might attain the king-| that there is no faith superior to that of the English, 
dom of heaven, but what is to be done? I am afraid!’ ; 

“+ You say to us, that you have some fears con-| + But I am desirous and intent to write to you in 
cerning the younger John, lest, when brought before] Greek, for my sight is weak. [ have heard many 
the tribunals, he might not be able to answer as he| reports which greatly disturb me, which I shall state 
should do. Both he and | put our trust in the power] to you in another letter.’ ” . 
of the Holy Spirit, that He will put our adversaries 
to silence, and will Himself speak by us. Amen, 

“+ We entreat you always to be mindful of us,and| “ Our poor Jews, I grieve to say, have been a third 
to be on the alert. We, on our parts, will always] time put in irons, whether through the ill will of the 
have your counsels of the holy gospel in our| Turks, or the malevolence of some of their fellow- 
minds.’ prisoners, I do dot know. They are firm as ever, and 

“ There is great ground for encouragement in the} their conduct under their sufferings has been very sa- 
conduct of these men, and may God give them tisfactory and gratifying to me; but it is painful in- 
strength to endure to the end. But I rejoice over| deed to leave them in such a state. However, I 
them with fear. have good hopes that they will find protecting friends 

“ David remains in prison still with the rest, and! after my departare, which event may even facilitate 
it is generally believed that the Jews will not pardon | their release. 
him, though he has returned to them. Having been 
baptized, he will always be esteemed by them asa 
polluted person.” 


November 10, 1827. 


I will write you other particulars at 
another time, and, I hope, from another place. | 
leave them to the good care of Almighty God, (after 
using all human means in my power,) with the good 
hope, that, if continued persecution should deprive 
them of their mortal lives, they will inherit an im- 
mortal crown, through the merits of that Saviour in 
which they have believed, and for whom they have 
suffered.” 7 


June 11, 1827. 


“ With deep pain I sit down to inform you of the 
fate of our poor Jews. They presented a petition to 
the grand vizier, their term of six months’ imprison- 
ment being at an end, to obtain their release. Whilst 
this was going through its regular forms, and after it 
had received a preliminary signature of the vizier,at} “Qur poor Jews are now fairly taken up by the 
once, and without any apparent cause or provoca-| Armenians, who are zealously labouring to procure | 
tion, a new firman is sent down to the bagnio, com-| their release, and I am convinced will treat them in| 
manding that their term of imprisonment should be} a liberal and good spirit, and respect their conscience. | 
continued for three years more, that no one during} | haye much interesting matter on this point to give | 
that period should dare to demand their deliverance, you on another occasion, together with some letters 
and that any one doing so should be thrown into the lof our Christian captives, both to myself and their 
bagnio with them, The chief of the prison imme-| Armenian friends, which show an excellent spirit in 
diately put them again into chains, and they are em- these men. They have a third time been persecuted, 
ployed, as at the first, in the laborious works of the beaten, and thrown into heavy chains, this time by | 
arsenal, and subjected to all the ill treatment accom- | the intrigues and malice of some Greek officers of| 
panying their hard lot. They are more strictly) the prison, who are jealous of the interest taken in 
watched than before, and precautions are taken to/ them by the Armenians. But all will work together 
prevent, if possible, all communication between them | for good, and they themselves take their sufferings 
and their friends without.” |joyfully. If I go, it is a great consolation to me to 

know that they are left in good hands, who are bet-| 
July 25, 1827. | ter able to serve them than myself; and I really have 

“I enclose you an interesting letter of John Bap-| "0 fears of their falling away.” 

tist from the bagnio. The style is simple and orien- 
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tal; and I fancy that I find in it something resem- ra . ai ca ae Tiee 
bling that of the writers of the New Testament, who THE CIV ee — WESTERN 


were Jews under similar circumstances,” 





The English and American colonies on the 
western coast of Africa, may be regarded, 
without exaggerating their importance, as the 
germ of future empires. Whatever difficulties 
may now or hereafter attend their progress, 
we consider it as nearly certain, that the Ne- 
gro will thrive in his native climate and soil ; 
and that to the English race is assigned the| 
“el I 9 Jelen bast! if bline glorious privilege of atoning to Africa for the| 
ads dekeoniania aa den en pel Maren. ac accumulated wrongs of ages, by restoring to| 
world, by their coming to us and leading us out of | her, her liberated offspring, and the more pre-| 
darkness to the great and glorious light. | cious gifts of civilization and christianity. It] 

“ Such being the case, I beg to inform you, by this} is with these feelings, that we watch over the| 
letter, of all that has happened in our affairs this progress of the settlement at Liberia, and par-| 


week. The captain-pacha summoned us in great! ). - ‘ Ni ay , ak 
haste before him, and we spoke to him freely, as a| ticipate in the joy which its founde rs must fe € V 
rhe death of the} 


man would do to his equal. He asked us, Who are) 4 its continued prosperity. 
you? We replied, Christians. He then inquired, | late colonial agent, Jehudi Ashmun, will be eee 
For what cause came ye into this prison? We an-| verely felt by the colonists, to whom he was en- 


ewered, Because we were Jews, but now believe in| qeared by those uncommon virtues, and great! 
the faith of Jesus Christ. He put many other ques-) whick lered him so truly the father | 
tions, to which we also replied. At last ne inquired, | 5©TVICeS Which rencerec fim so truly the fathe sd 
What kind of Christians are ye—Armenians, or of the country. In the last number of our| 


Greeks, or English? We answered, Neither Arme-| journal will be found a sketch of his character, | 


“ Translation of a Leiter from John Baptist to the 
Rev. H. D. Leeves. 


“* Our Father who art in heaven, powerful and 
mighty! we hallow thy name at all times for vouch- 
safing unto us the wisdom and understanding to 
know and believe in the faith of Jesus Christ, thy 
beloved Son, and for giving us to know it through 
the medium of those eminent friends of the faith, our 
beloved fathers among the sons of men, Henry Da- 


which does no more than justice to his great 
qualities. ‘The recent intelligence from the 
colony is very gratifying. In a letter dated 
** June 18th, the vice agent, Lott Carey, writes 
thus : 

* On the 13th I visited Millsburg, to ascertain the 
prospects of that settlement, and can say with pro- 
priety, that, according to the quantity of land which 
the settlers have put under cultivation, they will reap 
a good and plentiful crop. The company’s crop of 
rice and cassada is especially promising. The new 
settlers at that place have done well; having all, 
with two or three exceptions, built houses, so as to 
render their families comfortable through the season. 
They have also each of them a small farm, which I 
think after a few months will be sufficient to subsist 
them.” 

“ The people at Caldwell are getting on better with 
their farms than with their houses. | think some of 
them are very slow, notwithstanding I have assisted 
them in building. The gun house at Caldwell is 
done, and at present preparations are making for the 
4th of July. I think that the settlement generally 
is rapidly advancing in farming, building, and I hope 
in industry.” 


In a letter of July 19th, he says, 


*“T am happy to say, that the health, peace, and 
prosperity of the colony, | think, is still advancing, 
and I hope that the Board of Managers may have 
their wishes and expectations realized to their fullest 
extent, with regard to the present and future pros- 
pects of the colony.” 


He further adds— 


* That proposals have been made by a number of 
very respectable citizens in Monrovia to commence 
a settlement near the head of Montserado river, 
which would be a kind of farming establishment; 
which, should it be the pleasure of the Board to ap- 
prove, would be followed up with great spirit, and 
found to contribute largely towards increasing our 
crops, for the soil is very promising.” 


The whole tenor of his reports, indicates a 
general activity and enterprise in the colonists, 
from which very favourable results may be an- 
ticipated. 

By a recent change in the plans of the 
British government, the island of Fernando 
Po at the mouth of the great river that dis- 
charges the waters of central Africa into the 
gulf of Benin, will be made the depot for libe- 
rated slaves. ‘The advantages of this position 
are obvious, and will render the colony, if 
founded and conducted upon liberal principles, 
the great emporium of African commerce. 
Although by this arrangement, Sierra Leone 
will lose much of its importance, yet the native 
population of that settlement is now sufficient 
to carry it forward in civilization and industry, 
if the aid of the philanthropists of England be 
still extended. Among those who have de- 
voted themselves to this work of charity, there 
is none that has done it under such peculiar 
circumstances as Hannah Kilham, a member 
of our religious Society in England. Two 
African youths from the Western coast, who 
were sent to England a few years since for 
their education, first drew her attention to the 
subject of cultivating the native dialects. She 
drew up and published a vocabulary and gram- 
mar of their language, (the Jalof,) and has 
since that time devoted herself to these investi- 
gations, as a means of promoting African civi- 
lization. A few years since she performed a 
voyage to Sierra Leone, intending to establish 
schools for the liberated Africans. But her 
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two companions fell victims to the pestilential 
climate, and the design was for the time given 
up, without however losing sight of the object 


in view. Among the pamphlets recently re- 
ceived from England, we observe the report of 
a recent visit she has made to the colony in the 
prosecution of her laborious task. We sub- 
join some extracts from her report, less on ac- 
count of their intrinsic interest, than as exhibit- 
ing the peculiar character of her mission, and 
the zeal and devotion with which she has la- 
boured in the cause. ‘lo one remark which 
she has made we yield our full assent, and are 
persuaded that time and sad experience will 
prove its truth. 


“It is the Africans themselves,” says she, “ that 
must be the travellers, and instructors, and improvers 
of Africa :—let Europeans aid them with Christian 
kindness, senior brethren would the younger and 
feebler members of their father’s fami) y—but let it} 
be kept in mind to what perpetual interruption every 
purpose must be subject that is made dependent 
upon Eur pean life on the African shores.” 


To recur to her journal. 


“« We favoured, after a rapid 
Sierra Leone, with a safe and pleasant landing 
first day morning, the 9th of 12th month, 1827. 

“In anchoring at this port, the 


were passage to 





on 


fine open view of 
Free Town, in which are many handsome buildings, 
the fresh and beautiful foliage of trees 


n its viemity, 
the 


and mountains covered with verdure 


majestic grandeur in the bounds of our vi 


,rising in 
ew. pre SE nt- 
ed a scene so interesting, that, together with the at- 
traction felt towards the dear the 
could be any 
uneonquerable dithe ulty as to European residence in 
the country; stillit could not be 
most ( that, 


littie chiidren on 


coast, it was not easy to imagine there 


concealed trem th 


sanvuine, even in a@pproachin these 
shores. the influence of the heat was felt to be great- 
ly relaxing, and experience must confirm the convic- 
tion of the precariousness of European life on this 


coast. and of the great claim which the instructior 
f native teachers presents for the prompt and « 
‘ent belp of the friends of Africa.” 

“On the day after our landing, I visited the Free 
Town caste n school the 


lown children to this school 


. which, since removal of a 


number of the Free 


the early part of last year, had been conducted by J 


and A. Weeks, with two native assistants. Phe 
school contained about two hundred children, boys 
on one side and girls on the other, without farther 


division than a few slight posts at a distance from 


each other. The room had been built for the pur- 
pose, ample and commodious, and very pleasant 
situated near the sea. ‘The scholars are chi 
the children of the American settlers, together 
with a few others sent from native districts in the 
vicinity of Sierra Leone, and boarded in Free ‘Ts 

at the « xpense of their parents, for the advantage 


having them sent to the day schools. 


* The attention and intelligence of the boys in tl 


school delighted me ; and never did | see a company 


of children in any school, whose countenances struc 


ime as more expressive of a live y dispositic n to 


nN 
bibe instruction, and quick capacity for receiving it. 
They answered with readiness from the scriptures, 
questions on many 


interesting and important sub- 


ects, and evidently enjoyed the opportunity given 


them of receiving farther instruction. The girls 
joined in attending to the questions thus proposed by 
J. W. to the whole school, but, though the counte- 


nances of many ot them were intelligent and inter- 
esting, they did not appear to have attained to the 
same scriptural knowledge with the 


boys. They had, 
during the 


late rains, been under great disadvan-| 


his assistant, and the girls by M. Taylor, the widow] 


of a missionary, and S. Fox, the wife of the master 
of the boy’s school, as her assistant. 


“ The engagements | had in view in Sierra Leong 


were, first, the obtaining an outline of the principal 
languages spoken by the liberated Africans and 


others in the colony, so as, by taking down in writ-| 


rals and some of the leading words, to iderttify, so} 
far as might be practicable, the dialects of the dif- 
ferent tribes, to form an idea of tne number of dis- 
tinct languages spoken in Sierra Leone; and to con-| 
sider what prospect there might be of proc eeding to} 
reduce those of most importance to a written form. 
Also to prepare suclkan outline for elementary in- 
struction in each language, as might introduce the} 
pupils in the liberated African schools, to a better} 
knowledge of English than they at present possess. | 

* From observations made in Sierra Leone, and| 
from subsequent it has appeared quite 
likely that this purpose may be effected, if the chil-| 
dren can learn at first only fifty or sixty leading} 
words, besides the numerals, each in their own lan-} 
yuage, and the correspondent words in English. This 
would indeed seem but as a small beginning, but so| 
many leading words attained and understood, would 
soun introduce to an extension of their knowledge. 
At present the liberated African children are 
English under the same 


¢ | 
ing, in an easy and distinct orthography, the nume-| 


reflection, 


learning 
disadvantages, which Eng- 


lish children have in | 


would earning French, were 
French books only given to them, without any Eng- 
ish translation. The children in the villages have 
but little opportunity of hearing conversation in Eng- 
lish, excepting in the barbarous broken form of it, 
which prevails in that district, and which consists of 
Dut a very 


not more than 


ted number of words 


fifty the written language of their 
English books of course appears 


lim (some suppose 


quit a foreign 
tongue in comparison with this; 


lea 


re thus 
der 


therefore, although 
many rn in time to read and to spell 


circumstanced 


. those who 
expected to un- 
stand what they read. ot Free 
Town schools have superior advantages in this re- 
spect—their parents being chiefly from the 


cannot be 
the 


The children 


American 
continent or islands, they are brought up by them in 
speaking as well as reading the English language. 
The school vacation in Free Town having com- 
enced so soon after my arrival in Sie1 
friends J. and A. Weeks, kindly accom 
veral 


ra Leone, my 


to 
villages of liberated Africans, in pursuance 


panied me 


f the objects in view. The first place which we 
visited was Wellington, of which Thomas Macfoy, a 
native of the West Indies, i 


$s superintendant, 
I 


the names and 


From 
native countries of the 
people under his care, | found an unexpected facility 


his register of 





n obtaining a knowledge of how n y tribes were 
resident in the village, and the numl of persons 
elonging to each. Fr these various tribes, T. 
Macfoy sent out for the most intelligent individuals | 
is interpreters, yet in Some instances it seemed ne- 


jing, and three pe 


be formed, and which are at present without any 
means of instruction. 

“In the colony there are at present twenty-four 
schools, in which native teachers are employed, be- 
sides the one now opened in Portuguese Town, and 
a small private school for little children in Free 
Town. Of the schools under the care of government 
there are twenty, in which on/y native teachers are 
employed; but the attainments of many of these are 
said to be very low. The agents of church missionary 


society are considered as having a general liberty, to 


visit and direct the teachers in all the schools under 
the care of government; but the number of missiona- 
ries in the colony is at present very small, in propor- 
tion to the extent of ground they have to occupy, and 
the number of villages to be visited by them for re- 
ligious instruction. In six of the school stations, 
children are received from the slave ships, and their 


board as well as schooling provided for. The others 


}are free day schools for the village children. 


“ The scholars in these village day schools are 
chiefly the children of liberated Africans, now settled 
in the different villages and providing for themselves 
Most of them have some little spot of land in culti- 
vation, which they call their farm, and on which they 
raise cassada and a few other vegetables, which to 
many familics form their chief subsistence, 

“The new agricultural village called Allen’s Town. 
and another lately formed on the same principle, 
called Newlands, are both within two or three miles 
of Wellington, and under the superintendance also 
of T. Macfoy, with a sub-manager or headman, resi- 
dent in each, Allen’s Town is beautifully’situated 
on the road from Free Town by Kissey and Welling- 
ton, tu the more distant villages of Hastings, Water- 
loo, Calmont, and Kent. The formation of this vyil- 
lage has been commenced on a plan very favourable 
to agricultural occupation, the farms being in imme- 
diate connection with the dwellings, 

“ From the account received from T. Macfoy. re 
specting the people committed to his care from the 
slave ships, we learn that on their arrival, such as are 
tolerably healthy, are sent out in companies into the 
woods, under the care of some older resident, and 
thence bring materials to build their houses, which 
are made in a long square of tolerable size, two rooms 
on the floor, an opening in the form of a window in 
each, a little depository in the roof for their stores 
and in the front of the house a viranda, which, with 
the roof, is thatched with dried grass. Six or eight 
building one house, and then another 
vide 1. 


persons join in 
until all are pr Little or no expense is in- 


curred in building in this way, the materials being so 


near at hand. Allotments of land are laid out be- 
| hind each house, and food raised upon them. For 
the first six months after their arrival in the colony 
each adult liberated African is allowed a little cloth- 


nce per day to purchase food; out 
of this | am informed many of them can keep a part 


for other purposes, 


At the end of six months this al- 
cessary for himself or J, Weeks to act as an inte r-| lowance ceases, as it is expected that they will then 
mediate interpreter, for such of them as could not} have cleared a little ground, and have be gun to raise 
uiderstand any other than the broken English. Be-| some provision for themselves. 


| 
sides Wellington, we visited in this engagement Al-| 
len’s Town, Leopold, Regent, and Gloucester; and} 
J. W. went alone to Charlotte, to ascertain whether 
iuny other tribe 
were 


; were to be met with there. Sketches 
taken down of the numbers, and of some lead- 
g words in twenty-five languages, and J. W. sug- 
gested, that by an arrangement which would present 
it one view a few words in each language, one ele- 
mentary book might serve for a whole school, al- 
though the children might be of many different tribes. 
fhe idea was adopted, and a manuscript was after-| 
wards, during my passage home, arranged in that} 
order. Two of the dialects taken down in the vil-| 


8, 


ages had been omitted, as being too similar to some | 
others, to be regarded as distinct; and three having| 
yeen added in Free Town, the whole prepared for the 
proposed elementary book, including the 


Jalof, Man-| 





* The Africans in the colony of Sierra Leone, ars 
acknowledged to be a docile, affectionate people 
and easily governed; but very serious difficulties are 
sometimes experienced in cases of trial before magis- 
trates, from the little knowledge the people have of 
the English lar 
be found truly distressing, when, as is sometimes the 
case in trials affecting life, it can hardly be distin- 
guished, after a long and harassing examination, 
who are the innocent, or who the guilty. 

* From the report of the liberated African schoo! 
of Leopold, printed last year, I was painfully struck 


age ; and to a feeling mind it must 


ri 
j 
il 


| with the proportion of deaths among the children, 


and with the number at that time sick. Observing 
that other schools had not made any point of report- 
ing on the state of the children’s health, I could not 
but feel it a matter of importance, that such reports 


tages; the almost constant sickness of A. W. pre- } dingo, Timmani, and Sussu, previously printed, were | should be regularly required on behalf of all the libe- 
vonting her being able to attend the schoo! during a} 


great part of the season, | 

* There was another school for boys and girls in| 
Free Town, (now called the Western School,) in| 
which the number of scholars was rather larger than 
id this. The boys taught by a native teacher and 





thirty in number, and, with the addition of the Eng- 
lish, they are now presented to the notice of the com- 
mittee, under the title of ‘ Specimens of African lan- 
guages,’ &c. 

“ ‘There are several villages not far from the settle- 
ments of liberated Africans, in which schools might 


1 


rated African children, both with respect to health, 
and to their state of instruction; and should it appear 
that there is more of sickness among these children, 
than even their debilitated state on arrival will ac- 


count for, farther inquiry should undoubtedly be 
made as to the cause or causes, 








5 ; : ; ; 
“ That some of these poor little children do appear |and of a sufficient length, and like his locks mediator ; the creature is so frail, and im 
on arrival only like moving ee ay | interspersed with grey.”’ In 2 Cor. x. 10,|perfect, as to require an intercessor, and the 
Nothing but the very representation of death, could | ), “anges 7. oom iad . ag ae a a ee 

2 : { ‘ c go se t his bodily | Creator so merciful as to senda Redeemer. 
equal the worn and wretchedly emaciated appear. | 8 il hints con erning himself, tha J | 


ance, that some of these presented when I lately saw | presence was I 


10t calculated to command re-| rejoice in all these ordinances and dispensa 


them, having but within a few weeks been received | spect at first sight. 


' . . 
|tions, as proofs of the grace and condescen 


from the slave ship. There are sometimes melan- 
choly instances of a feverish, ravenous appetite, in- 
ducing these miserable little victims of oppression, as | 
soon as they land and are brought within sight of | 
poultry and other kinds of food, to fall upon stealing 
it, half roasting if possible, and eagerly devouring it, | 





yet still feeling always in want, and always out of |sidence of a great number of merchants and 
] dealers. 
of it, however, it was a village of the 
Britons, who were a mixed race of Gauls and 
Germans. 








health.” 
dati 
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SCRAPS. 

Vaccination.—Nothing can be more strik- 
ing than the comparison of the success of vac- 
cination in Sweden and in France. In the 
former 15,000 perished annually by the small 
pox. In 1810, only 6,000 died from that cause; 
in 1822, eleven, and in 1823, thirteen! whilst 
in Paris, during these two years, the mean an- 
nual amount of deaths from small pox was 
1448. Thus the capital of France loses by 
the small pox 119 tumes more children than 
are destroyed by it in the whole kingdom of 
Sweden. , 

Ireland.—The progress which education has 
made in Ireland within the last twenty years is 
astonishing. From the returns made by the 
clergy in 1808, the number of scholars attend- 
ing all the schools, was estimated at 200,000. 


It was found to be 394,818, when the general} 


census was taken in 1821; and in 1624 it had 
risen to 560,549, according to the returns made 
by the established clergy, and to 568,964, ac- 
cording to those made by the Catholic priests. 
The amount of education has thus been almost 
tripled in sixteen years. If we estimate the 
population of Ireland, in 1824, at 6,500,000, 
the children at school will amount to nearly 
1-13th part of its inhabitants. In Scotland, 
which holds a high rank in this respect, the 
children at school form 1-9th part of the popu- 
lation ; in England they are only about 1-16th; 
in Holland 1-12th; in Prussia 1-18th; and in 
France 1-50th. 

Slave Trade.—A letter from Rio de Janeiro, 
dated a few months ago, states, that a dozen 
stall vessels were fitting out there for the coast 
of Africa. 
at that place within the last six months ; 
vast numbers were thrown overboard !”’ 


* and 





Description of the person of the Apostle 
Paul.—St. Chrysostom terms him a little man, 
about three cubits, (or four feet and a half) in 
height.”’ Lucian is supposed to have had Paul 
in view, when he introduces, ** A Galilean,” 
‘for so the Christians were contemptuously 
styled.) “ rather bald headed, with an aquiline 
nose, &c.”’ But of all other writers, Cillistus 


has given the most circumstantial account of| terror; and you would imagine, that it had never 


his person ; he says, ‘* St. Paul was small in sta- 
ture, stooping, and rather inclinable to crook- 
edness ; pale faced, of an elderly look, bald on 
the head. His eyes lively, keen and cheerful ; 
shaded in part by his eye-brows, which hung a 
little over. His nose rather long, and not un- 
gracefully bent. His beard pretty thick of hair, 


ision of the Most High, and as incentives to 


reverence and love, on the part of the lowly 
ale - a I ; 
Origin of the City of London.—London 18) ) ¢j 56,” Vv. 


irst mentioned as a Roman settlement in the | 


reign of Nero, A. D. 61, when it was the re- 


ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 
m page 411, Vol. 1.) 


Long before their taking possession 
Jelgic | 


(Continued fi 


A considerable time has elapsed since the last 
essay was published in defence of the Doctrines. It 
It was built in a wood, fortified | was omitted in the seventh number, to make room 
with ramparts and ditches. and hence its name for some articles, the immediate publication of which 


, : seemed desirable. And my late illness put it out of 
, : : Iduuyn, the i. | Seemes . y 
— or 3 he — and Lundduyn, the forti-| ©. power to resume the subject in the eighth. 
ied wood, or lull. 


“The general tenor, however, of the Repository has 
been to support the same principles; and the extracts 
Africa.—The country of Walo is situated | Which have been copiously made from the writings 


: . f our early Friends, are unanswerable on the several 
on the left bank, and near the mouth of the}° q 
u : | points on which they have treated. 


river Senegal. ‘The Irench have lately been |! The Berean, in his first article, relating professedly 
founding establishments there, for free colonial |to the divinity of Christ, undertakes to define the 
labour, the result of which may have a great|meaning of “ the term Jesus Christ.” “ The word 
influence over the whole of that part of Africa. |-“essta/,” says he, “ derived from the Hebrew, and the 

;word Christ, derived from the Greek, both convey 


C . . 1 sedi” ties Bitiaiiie | the same idea, i. e. the anointed.” p. 241. It is rather 
aptain Gerard ascended the i1malaya | surprising that he should have given this definition 


mountains in Asia, to the height of 19,600) of the term, because it goes directly to overturn his 
feet ; 400 feet higher than Humboldt had ever| hole doctrine. It brings Jesus of Nazareth dis 


climbed amid the Andes |tinctly and prominently into view as “ 
= : Sal for the terms “ the anointed” must, beyond all con 


a f , \tradiction, apply to him. But the idea necessarily 
The height of Ment Blanc is ascertained |takes in both the * anointed,” which is the thing ex 
as “ = } : a 
to be, 14,542 feet above the lake of Geneva, | pressed, and the “ anointing,” without which the 
and the surface of the lake 1233 feet above the os could not be. And thus both the nan ane and 
. . . the divinity are included in the term; and theretore 
sea; the summit of the mountain is therefore |°"° “YY are Metuced in the ™ es 


- wee 2 - . we can say with the apostle, that there is ** but one 
15,775 feet above the level of the ocean. | Lord Jesus Christ.” 


| The Berean proceeds: “ In the New Testament the 
The velocity of sound in water, from ex-| word Christ is variously applied: as, |. it is used to 
‘ _ 2 oh Meeaitin . easly ame sihle manifestation > wis 
periments made by M. Colladon at the lake of fenote the outward and visible manifestation ; vid 


7 eo : Matt. ii. 4: Mark xv. 32: Rom. v. 6., and many other 
Nev: ‘as » 8 fee (r sec s sgt si : o 
Geneva, was found to be 4708 feet per s¢ ond. places. 2. It is applied to the Holy Spirit, or the 


Spirit of Truth, by Jesus himself, John xiv. 17 to 28 

Intemperance.—The quantity of ardent spt- | and by the apostles: 
rits consumed in the United States last year, was |&e- 3. It is also used for “ the power of God, and 
fifty-six millions of gallons! The number of '8¢ Wisdont of God: 1 Cor, i, 24: and, 4. for the 


S . : Christian religion, or Christian dispensation, in the 
persons who died during the same time from ex- |, me manner as Moses is used for the Jewish dispen- 


cessive drinking, is estimated at thirty thousand! | sation, vid. Eph. iv. 20: Phil. i. 15: Acts xv. 21, &e. 
| Now what, I would ask the reader, could have 
: , i been the object of this writer, in making this parade 
Chateaubriand has this eloquent passage : What 
** When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first end could he have had in view, but to cover himself 
filled with profound disgust ; but passing from |and his. party in that vague and 
solitude to solitude, boundless space opens be- | ¥ich they make of the words; by which the simpk 

have been induced to believe that they owned Jesus 


|to be the Christ; that they owned the divinity and 














the Christ 











Rom. viii. 10: Gal. uu. 20—iv. 19, 





of various meanings of the words Jesus Christ 


ambiguous use 


fore you, this disgust wears off by degrees, and 


Ten thousand slaves had arrived you feel a secret awe, which, so far from de- | various offices of Jesws Christ as Saviour, Redeemer, 


pressing the soul, imparts life, and elevates | Mediator, &c. when they have had no allusion what- 
the genius. Extraordinary appearances every |evet to Jesus of Nazareth? Out of four meanings of 
where proclaim a land teeming with miracles : | the word, the — out ee ee ee 
: ‘reason to believe he allows to apply to Jesus of Naza- 
the burning sun, the towering eagle, the barren | 
fig tree, all the poetry, all the pictures of Scrip- 
ture are here. Every name commemorates a 
mystery ; every grot proclaims the future, every 
hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. Gop 
himself’ has spoken in these regions: dried up|pis own use-of the terms, he has left the reader to 
rivers, riven rocks, half open sepulchres, attest | find out for himself, which of those ideas are intended 


the prodigy : the desert still appears mute with | to be conveyed. . 
As to his question, for the satisfaction of the reader, 


8 ee int t the si! ~'s d I will say, I meant that Jesus Christ, whom the apostle 
presumec oO Inte rrup re snence, since it hear Peter de clared God hath made both Lord and Christ, 


the awful voice of the Eternal.”’ Acts ii. 36., and 
“being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
The late Governor Clinton, in a conversa- |received of the Father the promise of the Holy 


‘ : i te Bleeds oni ie tale andl | Ghost,” had shed forth that wonderful affusion of it, 
tion with one of his friends, gave this just anc | which took place on the day of Pentecost. I meant 


noble opinion of the relative situation of MaN|the same Lord Jesus Christ, to whom the apostle 
to God. * It is so infinitely distant as to need | Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, bore this testimony ; 


reth. 

His demand to know, * which of ail those different 
meanings [1] affix to these words,” when | * declare 
that Jesus Christ is the only means and way of 
salvation,” is rather extraordinary; seeing he has 
brought these various meanings into view, and yet in 


who, the same apostle testified 


etic esitpitias eI NT Na AARON A 
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* Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of GERMAN RATIONALISTS, 
Isracl, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, . ; . : 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, TT he Ecle ctic Re view of the 6th month last, 


even by him doth this man stand here before you| contains a cursory notice of an address to the 


whole. This is the stone that was set at nought of! Lutheran chure hes in Saxony, Prussia, and the 


| . 
you builders, which is become the head of the corner. neighbouring states, by Augustus Hahn, one of 
Neither is there salvation in any other, for there is : 


‘the professors in the University of Leipsick, 
no other name under heaven given amongst men,)| . ; ; . 
whereby we must be saved,” Acts ii. 12. The same) !rom W hich is extracted the following. 
that was once offered to bear the sins of many, and} 
. . 5 ‘ vr) . oe 
who, to them that look for him, hath appeared a se- “ Cuap. Il. The various efforts of the Ra- 
cond time, without sin unto salvation: Who speaking! ~yonatists to overthrow Bible Christianity.” — 


of the Comforter, said: * I will send him unto you:” In this chapter we have a disclosure of the art 
and also spoke of the glory he had with the Father, ' a aan Tae 


before the world was: who told his disciples, all and management, by which the disciples of 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth: and the self-called Rationalist divines are first hu- 
lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the} moured as children, and kindly indulged to be 
world; the same whom Robert Barclay testified was|« Pith Christians: the element: uy pupils ir 


both true God, and true man; whom William Penn| . . 
, : e . . religion are next ver o* aso s- 
called the Word made flesh; and whom George Fox, ligion are nex Impre lint Reason C lio 


in his letter to the governor of Barbadoes, declares| tans ;’’ and in the third and last stage become 
to be that Lord Jesus Christ whom we own to be our|“* the pure Christians or the finished,” whose 
life and salvation. | essential principle isa perfect indifference to all 

But to returm to the references which the Berean) doctrines and opinions, all systems, churches, 


made, to show the various meanings of the * term! onl anathen ¢ it led phen highest point of 
Jesus Christ.” It will readily be granted that this} ‘ oP #5 SNe wae prec ae 


name is applied both to the manhood and the divine religious Wisdom in regarding all religions as 
» . . * . 

nature. But that this fact should be advanced to! alike good, alike true, alike false. 'The author 

prove the mere humanity of Jesus Christ, is truly| pursues and examines the different modes and 


surprising. It is an argument of the divinity of our| hs ; ‘J re amtialie 
: : shapes, under which persons who substantially 
Lord Jesus Christ. But that the name which applied ; 


to him personally, should so abundantly be used in | reject every idea of divine authority, in Jesus and 
immediate connection with attributes of deity, and| ls apostles, represent themselves and get ac- 
| credited as “ Christian and ev: angelical’” teach- 
ers. The fundamental principle of the theory 
aries. Some lay it down, that Jesus and his 


that this should be advanced as an argument of the 
mere humanity of Christ; discovers a weakness not! , 
to have been expected. 

His first reference to scripture on the application | * 
of the term * Christ,” to the outward manifestation, | dise ip les knew no more about the objec ts of re- 
to show, I suppose, that it was used merely as the|ligion, than other able and well instructed men 
proper name of a man, is to the words of Herod, de-| among their contemporaries - others say, that 
manding where Christ should be born. The second ‘ 
is the mocking language of the chief priests and | 
scribes to our Lord, when suffering the agomes of| 
death on the cross: “ Let Christ the King of Israel | #”Te; satisfactory, and perfect documents, to in- 
descend now from the cross, that we may sce and be- form us what that doctrine was. "The Se rip- 
lieve.” But though it is remarkable that he should tures, there fore. must be made out to be partly 


af; he rdere ‘the infants. ; — 
refer to Herod the murderer of the infant ; and the mythieal or allegoric ally fabulous. partly legen- 
chief priests, the crucifiers of the Saviour, tor the 


; ’ ary, > cal stories e 
proper application of the term Christ, yet it does not d iry hike the old historical stori¢ of every 
appear that even these supposed that Christ was to people ; or the writers of particular books, | 
be only a mere man. The chief priests called on| (suppose the gospels or the epistles, ) had mis- 
him to descend from the cross, which they well knew | taken the true meaning of Jesus their master ; 
was impossible for a mere man, and | think the evi- 
dence is pretty strong, that the Jews believed that Sa by tl fai 
Christ would continue for ever. His third reference |®"@ C@Shered as spurious, by t . most uniair 
was to Rom. v. 6., in which the ne testified that aan wanton stanton with pretended historical | 
“ Christ died for us.” But while.this passage can-| and critical arguments. ‘ It is not a very long 
= one be anes ee a3 of the attributes,| time since a man deemed himself to have at- | 
ascri n scripture to the Lord Jesus, it proves tw . . 
ates tathe 2 , ene eee eee? | tained no eminence in the literary world, if he | 
things, totally at variance with the doctrines of the}, ; ; 

Berean : first that Jesus was the Christ, not merely | had not made the attempt to show, that some 
in name but in reality,even that Christ through whom | one book at least, or some prince ipal passage in | 
*“ we have peace with God.” And secondly that|q book. of our sacred w ritings was not genu- 
Q m died a a wo a Se laa wie we rthe!ine.’ A more numerous and recent class, 
ollowing ianguage oO he apostie immediately ap-|_ ° 2 .°%e ° i d x 

plicable to the subject: * Much more then, being now |? Wat of the futility of these methods, set aside 


justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath | 4ll the doctrines which are disagreeable to them, | 


the doctrine of Jesus was, no doubt, the per- 
|feetion of truth and reason, but we have no 


or W ne books, or important portions of books, | 


through him. For if when we were enemies, we by supposing that Jesus, and pe rhaps some of} 


were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, mut h 


1 1} 


his apostles, had better views and superior know- 
more, being reconciled, we shal! be saved 


ledge ; but perceiving that the age was incapa- 
The Berean produces the expressions in the sixth by] f t led t 
. : ’ ” Ss L£ ? 
verse, * in due time Christ died for the ungodly,” as syle of understanding, or too gross-minded to | 
an example of the application of the word Christ, to | 7€C¢ ive pure and simple truth, they accommo- 
“ the outward and visible manifestation.” If so, the| dated themselves to the infelicity of their ¢ ir | 
same term must be used in the same sense in the! eymstances, and delivered the doctrines of 


+ "@ > ore he wee » > Tea ; 

eighth verse, where he says: While we were yet ; 

g : reg * 3°" \ reason in a dress and adorning, derived from | 
sinners Christ died for us. And this is immediately 


followed by the testimony: “ Much more then, being popular superstitions, old sayings and traditions, | 


ry his life. 


now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from | and national Pp artialities, And thus, after mil-| 
wrath through him.” | lions of men for seventeen hundred years, have 
—>— been totally on the wrong scent for the genu- 


‘Tis not meats, and drinks. ine sense of Sc ripture, Immanuel Kant, the re- 
And balmy airs, and vernal! suns, and sl; wers. |} storer and re forme r of Ration: alism, hi is ti 1ught! 
That feed and ripen minds; ‘tis toil and danger; lus how to strip off the shells, and husks, and 
And wrestling with the stubborn gripe of fate.” | pods, now no longer needed, and to obtain the | 


Berbauld. | fructification of pure and simple truth ! 








By this notice it would appear, that the design 
of the address was to expose the various me- 
thods which the German deists have adopted 
to destroy the Christian religion, while they 
pretended merely to strip it of what they sug- 
gest to be superfluous appendages. Some of 
the sentiments bear such analogy to the views 
of Elias Hicks, and the Berean, that we have 
been induced to make this use of the selection, 
for the purpose of showing our readers, that 
infidelity is the same thing in all parts of chris- 
tendom, whatever may be the guise under 
which it attempts to conceal itself. Respecting 
“ opinions,”’ Elias Hicks says, “* what matter 
,| what opinions rest in our minds? for we are 
all to attend to our own salvation.”’ “ Here, 
as you come to this, you need not trouble your- 
self, or recommend to your friends. what they 
must believe; that they must believe this or 
that; 1r Is ALL NonsENSsE.”” “ Belief is no 
virtue and unbelief no crime.” These senti- 
ments correspond with those of the “ Pure 
or finished Christians,” whose essential prin- 
ciple is a perfect indifference to all doctrines 
and opinions. In relation to our blessed Lord, 
Elias Hicks appears to believe that he had not 
the means of knowing “ more about the objects 
of religion, than other well instructed’ men 
among his contemporaries.”’ He says, that 
Jesus Christ “ had a great opportunity, no 
doubt, to earn and see how the Israelites had 
failed and turned back. For he had read the 
law and understood it, because he was faithful 
to the manifestations of light, and it was dis- 
pensed to him, in proportion to his necessity to 
understand the law. For he had not more 
given him than would enable him to fulfil it, 
the same as the other Israelites; for if he had 
more he could not be an example to them.” 
** Lhave heard some express the idea, that sci- 
entific men are enabled to know the will of 
|God, better than ignorant ones. Are they 
jable to know it better than Jesus Christ? For 
jhe was ignorant of those human sciences of 
men.” And i in order to * get himself accredi- 
ted as a Christian and evangelical teacher,’’ 
\after delivering such derog: itory sentiments, he 
jsays, ** Some of the worldly wise accuse me 
‘of defaming the character of the mother of 
| Jesus, while all my concern is to exalt her and 
|her dear Son.’ But whatever may be his opi- 
‘inion of the knowledge and powers of the Son 
\of God, it appears that he considers himself as 
standing upon an equality with hin, and the 
prophets, and apostles. * I will,’ says he, “ do 
jail I can for you with the best of my love, but 
‘I can do no other than Jesus did, than his dis- 
ciples did and the prophets.”” If the reader 
should suspect himself to be imposed upon by 
‘this quotation on account of its egotism, and 
its impiety, in levelling the Saviour to the mea- 
isure of E. Hicks’ finite capacity, he will find it 
in one the New-York sermons, reported by 
iM. T. C. Gould. 
| In at, st every number of the Berean, we 
|meet with attempts to destroy the authority of 
the holy Scriptures. There are also some 
instances of verbal criticisms on the present 
translation, intended to weaken the testimony 
of certain passages to the divine character of 
ithe Son of God. And in order to set aside the 


| . 
doctrine of the existence of Satan, which ap- 








ase of G2. PHA ee he 
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ES 
pears to be peculiarly disagreeable to them, INDEPENDENCE. 
they charge our Saviour with accommodating There is no word in the English language so fre- 
himself “ to the superstitions of that period.” ‘quently used and so little understood as “ indepen- 

| dence.” The lawyer, the merchant, the planter, the 

s t | , , 
‘ Hence,” say they, ‘ although — natural physician, the manufacturer, the mechanic—nay, all 
and moral evil often ascribed to Satan, to de- classes are dependent one upon the other. And 
mons, or to the spirits of wicked men, in the hence arises the chief advantage of society, which, 
New Testament, it furnishes no evidence that 





SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. | 
From the Home Missionary Magazine. 
HEBREW HYMN FOR THE SPRING. 


“ For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth: the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.’ °—Song of Solomon, ii, 11, 










by bringing men together, enables them more effec- 
Jesus, or even his apostles believed in the opi- 
nions thus prevalent on this subject, and which 
governed the language that they spoke.” ‘This, 
we think, is plainly charging our Lord with de- 
livering his doctrines in a dress, derived from 
** popular superstitions and the sayings of that 
day.”’ In one of his essays written against the 
« Doctrines of Friends,” the Berean cavils with 
E. Bates for referring to the “ historical testi- 
mony of Jesus,” to “ books,’ and to “ out- 
ward testimony,” evidently alluding to the holy 
Scriptures.* ‘The doctrine which teaches that 
Jesus Christ was “ a Saviour in his outward 
manifestation ;”’ that “ the seed of grace is the 
purchase of Christ’s death ;” that “ every soul 
as it comes into the world is an object of re- 
deeming love ;”’ that “* we inherit the seed of 
sin ;’’ that “* through Jesus Christ a remedy suf- 
ficient fer salvation, has been provided for 
every individual soul,’ appears to give him 
great offence, as leading “ into the labyrinths 
of a dark theology,’ and at the close of the 
essay he pronounces the doom of those points 
of Christian faith in these words: ‘“ The time 
is fast approaching, my friends, when mankind 
will be brought to view Christianity in a differ- 
ent point of light. When those dogmas and 
creeds, and schemes of religious belief, which 
have perpetually agitated christendom for more 
than fifteen hundred years, will be abandoned ; 
and in their room will shine forth the gospel of 
Christ, in all its pristine simplicity, comprising 
within its limits nothing but self-e vident truths, 
developed, according to the necessities of each 
individual from time to time, by an attention of 
each to the sacred and all important injunc- 
tion of Jesus Christ, while ye have the light 
believe in the light.”” If the gospel of Christ 
comprises nothing within its limits but self-evi- 
dent truths, we are unable to discover the need 
of supernatural light to develope it ; for as that 
which is self-evident is clear and certain of it- 
self, all the truths of the gospel, if they are self- 
evident, must be plain and manifest to the per- 


ceptions of human reason, without the aid of 


any revealing power ; and here we are brought 
to see that the religious scheme of the Berean, 
like that of Immanuel Kant, results in mere 
Rationalism. L. O. 


* The German deists say,that “ Jesus, and perhaps 
his apostles, perceiving that the age was incapable of 
understanding, or too gross-minded to receive pure and 
simple truth, accommodated themselves to the infeli- 
city of their circumstances,” &c. The Berean, after 
saying that * the Israelites were incapable of conceiv- 
ing, or receiving just ideas of God,” proceeds to assert 
that “ the revelations respecting the nature of God 
which were made to the Israelites, are true when 
viewed as in connection with, and having relation to, 
their spiritual condition, but to any other state they 
are not true; therefore such revelations abstractedly 
taken, ARE NOT TRUE IN THEMSELVES; ARE NOT THE 
TRUTH OF GOD.” 





Prejudice is like a flaw in a mirror: it ocea- 
sions objects to be presented to the mind in 
distorted forms, Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


12. 


O’er Cedron’s banks the unfolded flower 
Waves gently o’er the rippling tide ; 
On Olivet the silver shower 
Has woke the regal lily’s pride; 
Amidst the shade the cedar flings, 
Beneath the palm’s o’er-arching leaf, 
The turtle shows its snow-white wings, 
And pours its plaintive notes of grief. 


The woods have gain’d their greenest vest, 
Their deepest blue the cloudless skies, 
And, floating on the streamlet’s breast, 
With fragrant buds the lotus lies: 
Responsive to the strain of mirth, 
Afar the tuneful forest rings ; 
With fragrance breathes the teeming earth, 
With music flow the gushing springs. 


Oh Thou, at whose Almighty breath 
The hours of wrath and darkness wane ; 
And nature springs from annual death, 
And shoots the spangled herb again ; 
Amidst the sullen whirlwind’s force, 
While storms obey thy sovereign will ; 
Or, in the milder summer's course, 
The source of light and bounty still. 


Not on yon laughing plains alone, 

Reveal thy soft and quickening power, 
Nor be thine only mercy shown 

Where outward gloom and winter lower ; 
But where the night of guilt is spread, 

And waken’d conscience breathes despair, 
Descend to heal, and gently shed 

Thy renovating influence there ! 

Littell’s Magazine. 


——— 
SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 
From the Baptist Magazine. 


“He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds.” —Psalm cxlvii, 3 


Oh, Thou, who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to thee. 


The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown; 

And he who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 


But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of wo. 


When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And e’en the hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimm’d and vanish’d too: 


Oh, who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not the wing of love 

Come brightly wafting through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above? 


Then sorrow, touch’d by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray; 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 
Thid. 


'all the arts of civilized life. 


| tually to supply each other’s wants, to promote each 
other’s interests, to cultivate each other's affections, 
to increase and diffuse knowledge, and to practise 
Who then can be strict 
ly considered independent ? 

It is rank foolishness, though there is not a more 


|common error, to measure independence by wealth 


—the one being the creature of the mind, the other 
the product of the perishable earth. Again, inde- 
pendence consisteth not in a haughty or wayward 


spirit which pursues its own course, regardless of 


| the opinions of others, and reckless of ¢onsequences. 
| Precipitate judgments are for the most part faulty, 


{and inconsiderately to despise the opinions of others, 


| is the surest way of bringing our own into contempt. 
Using the word indepencence in a Jess strict and 
| popular sense, it may perhaps be said that the hu- 


| mility and love of truth which induce some to hear 
| with patience, and impartially to weigh what they 


| hear, in order that they may the better judge— 
| constitute, what may, without impropriety, be called 
| independence of mind. Would he not be consid- 
j}ered a fool or a madman who should say, “ under 
| God I will be indebted only to myself, | will not 
| take advantage of the experience, the le sarning, and 
|the good sense of others?” And would not he be 
guilty of equal folly, of equal impiety, who, in re- 
ference to the association of men in society, should 


| declare, I will stand by myself, 1 will not lay myself 
| under obligations to my fellow men; I will be my 
} own cook, my own shoemaker, my own hatter, &c.? 


However paradoxical it may seem, it is yet true, in- 


| dividuals, or classes of men, are. most independent 
| when they are most dependent on each other. Ex- 


| clusive privileges are unjust,and breed dissatisfac- 


|tion. In this respect, the United States of America 
|can boast an honourable superiority to all other na- 
jtions. Here we have no aristocracy, no privileged 
|persons. Here the interest of no class is fostered at 
| the expense of another. And this is civil and politi- 
|cal independence, by which is meant the full, free, 
jand uninterrupted enjoyment of civil and political 
rights upon republican principle. 

| The Spreading of Christianity in the Islands 

of the South Pacific Ocean. 


** The intelligence of the past year enables 
| us to say definitely and positively, that the in- 
| fluence of Christian missions has driven idola- 
itry entirely from ttrenty-one islands. Their 

inhabitants are no more alarmed by the noise 

| of war, nor by the shriek of victims immolated 
on the altars of demons; and they have been 
taught to read and write, and to make provi- 
sion for the necessaries, the decencies, and the 
comforts of life. Some thousands have been 
| introduce -d into the Christian church upon a 
| credible profession of piety. When one island 
| has received the gospel, its inhabitants exert 
| themselves to send it to another. The intelli- 
| genee of the past year states, that a missionary 
| society of one group, and that not the largest, 
| contributed, in a single year, of the produc- 
tions of the country, to the value of more than 
}a thousand dollars; that thirty pious natives 
| had gone as missionary teac hers to islands, 
and to a people, which, to them, weré strange 
and foreign; and that thirteen missionary sta- 
tions are occupied by native missionaries 
alone.”’— Discourse before the African Mission 
School Society, Aug. 10th, 1828, by J. M. 
Waimeright. 
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| 
To the above may be added from the~Jast| n 


report of the British and Foreign Bible So-| every direction. 
| moreover intimated to us by several of our sub- 


ciety, the following information. 
*“ From Tahaa, in the South Seas, the Rev. 
Mr. Bourne writes: —‘ I have reprinted an edi- 


8 





Philemon inclusive.’ As it has been ascer-|s 


tained in respect to the Harvey Islands, that} edly “ literary and religious.” 


their language is materially different from the} t 


Tahitian, it 1s intended to form a missionary} abandoned. Towards the close, however, of the | 


station at Raratonga, and, as soon as possible.| \ 


the space, thus occupied, would be better and | 
tion of nearly 4000 copies, from Galatians to| more appropriately filled with matter that came 
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ewspapers dispersed over the country in 
This view of the case was 


cribers, accompanied with suggestions, that 


trictly within the scope of a journal, profess- 
That part of| 


he plan has been therefore, latterly, altogether | 





‘olume several hints were given, derived from | 


to render the Scriptures into the dialect used.’| Friends in the country, which induced a recon- | 


In a letter lately received from the Rey. Mr.| sideration of the question ; it was said that, in 


Darling, at ‘T'ahiti, it is stated, ‘that the re-| various instances, subscribers to this, had in 


maining epistles, which will complete the New| consequence relinquished other papers, and by 


| 


Testament in the Tahitian language, are about} that means deprived themselves of their accus- 
to be put to press; and a great part of the Old} tomed resource in reference to public events, 


Testament is’ ready. 


eagerly sought for by the inhabitants of various) supply the vacuum, a limited portion of the 
islands; they are received with delight by the} paper devoted to those objects was called for. 


greater part of the people; and whenever any | 


3eing disposed to comply with the reasonable 


part is nearly finished, hundreds are waiting) demands of our patrons, we at first were in- 


and wishing to obtain it.’ 


Mr. Darling adds: | clined to resume the original arrangements, but 
‘ We are about to attempt a mission to the} further reflection has settled us in the persua-| 


Marquesas, and if we succeed, an entire new| sion, that though this would accommodate a 


“ee ; ce 
edition of the Scriptures will be wanted, as the| 


dialect of the Marquesas is very different from 
the Tahitian.’ ”’ 
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Contrary to our expectations, we have not! 
yet received any direct information relative to 
the recent yearly meeting of Indiana; we have, 
however, received a letter from a respectable 
correspondent, dated Barnesville, Ohio, the 
15th inst. from which we extract the follow- 
ing: 

«“T have received accounts of the yearly 
meeting of Indiana, held at Richmond, up to 
the third day evening of the week in which it 
was held, which states that the meeting was 
unusually largely attended; great numbers 
could not get seats in the house; the meeting 
was progressing in its business in much _har- 
mony and solemnity. 

** The Hicksites met at Waynesville the week | 
preceding the time appointed for holding In-| 


few, yet that the course which we have latterly 
followed, is decidedly more consonant to the 
wishes of subscribers generally. Besides the 
objections to which we have adverted, there are 
difficulties which must occur to every reflect- 
ing mind, in attempting a chronicle of political 
and other public occurrences, so 2s at the same 
time to preserve an entire consistency with the 
leading and avowed purposes of the paper, 


|and we indulge the hope that it will be in our 


power at all times to supply its place, with ma- 


‘terials more in accordance with the main de- 


sign, and with the dignity, the gravity, and pa- 
cific aspect which ought ever to be maintained. 





It affords us satisfaction to announce that 


proposals have been issued for a second edi-| 


tion of “The Exposition of the Faith of the 
religious Society of Friends, &c., by Thomas 
Evans,’’ the first impression being all disposed 
of. 

The price of the new edition, to be printed 


gett 


and on being read and deliberately considered, 
it is concluded that he have liberty to insert 
them therein. As this work contains much 
valuable information, and solid religious _in- 
struction, it is desired that Friends generally 
may so encourage it, that each family may be 
duly supplied with it.”’ weer 
Extract from the minutes, 
JONATHAN Evans, Clerk. 
a 
Upwards of three hundred barrels of maple 
sugar have been received at New York by the 


‘canal, which has been sold at five cents a 


pound. Last season, we understand, a parcel 
of about seventy barrels was received. It is 
| supposed that the manufacture of this article 
| will increase, and that it will soon be of con- 


1’ ‘ : | e . are “2 4 ‘ . . 
lhe Scriptures are} and articles of general intelligence, and that to| J derable importance. 


| 


| The supplies of sugar from New Orleans 
| have already increased to such an amount, that 
|\they are rapidly taking the place of foreign 
'sugar.—N. Y. Daily Adver. 








Treatment of Children.—Curiosity in chil- 
' . . “ r . 
j dren is but an appetite after knowledge, which 


| ought to be encouraged as the great instrument 
' 


|nature has provided to remove that ignorance 
|they were born with, and which without this 
busy inquisitiveness would make them dull and 
useless creatures. ‘T’o encourage this temper, 
'a child should never be checked or discounte- 
nanced for any inquiries he shall make, but a 
plain answer should be given, and the subjects 
| explained to him as far as is suitable to his age 
|and capacity. But great care should be taken 
ithat they never receive deceitful and eluding 
answers, ‘They easily perceive when they a re 
shehted and deceived, and quickly learn the 
itrick of neglect, dissimulation, and falsehood, 
which they observe others to make use of ; and 
lif by chance their curiosity leads them to ask 
what they should not know, it is a great deal 
better to tell them plainly that it is a thing that 
| belongs not to them to know, than to pop them 
off with a falsehood or a frivolous answer. 

If a child is fond of reasoning, care should 
be taken that this inclination is not checked in 


j 





from a good type, and on fine paper, making him, and that he is not misled by captious or 
about three hundred pages large duodecimo,| fajjacious ways of talking to him: and if his 


lar. 


Subscriptions received by Thomas Kite, No. | put into the right. 


|in the best sheep binding, is to be one dol-| reasons are quite out of the way, let him, with- 


out being laughed at for his mistake, be gently 
lor after all, reason, being 


diana yearly meeting. Yet they have presum-| 64 Walnut-street, Kimber and Sharpless, No. | the highest and most important faculty of our 
ed to give their meeting the title of ‘ Indiana! 10, South Fourth-street, Philadelphia, and by | minds, deserves the greatest care and attention 


| 


yearly meeting, held at Waynesville, Ohio.’ ” 


pata 


the author. 


in cultivating it; the right improvement and 


Some valuable additions have been made by | exercise of it, being the hichest perfection that 


It was originally designed as a part of the) the author, and to be included in this 1mpres-} 4 man ean attain to in this life.—Locke. 


arrangement in conducting ** The Friend,” to 
appropriate two or three columns to articles of 
intelligence, foreign and domestic. 


sion, as appears from the following minute. 


| ‘Ata meeting of the representatives of the | 
For a! religious Society of Friends, commonly called | Jersey, on sixth day, the 10th instant, Tuomas Dur- 


| 


| scsincieiieeaiadiiniiilaiiaeind 
»| x3 . : y 
| Married, at Friends’ meeting, Burlington, New 








time this was partially carried into effect,-but| Quakers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c.|7T0N, merchant, to Hannan E. daughter of William 


experience soon convinced us that to pursue it} held in Philadelphia, the 17th of the 10tit mo. 
on this limited scale, so as either to be satis-! 


factory to ourselves or to our subscribers, was| 
if performed with any regard) tise styled * An Exposition of the Faith of the/| Friends, and a member of Stillwater monthly meet- 


impracticable. 


to system, it must necessarily have resulted in| religious Society of Friends,’ &c. approved 


} 200 
OL, 


‘‘ Being informed that.the author of the trea 


| Ridgway, all of that place. 
| Died, on the 13th instant, in the 74th year of his 
~|age, Josern Mipp.eron, an elder in the Society of 





ing, Ohio; of whom it may be said, he was a father 
| tenderly affectionate, a shining example, and of good 


re summary, and imperfec ‘es of pass-| by this meeting in the tenth month last year, : aes 
=e ae oes " pares Coram ting = > . wai | report; as a neighbour peaceable, obliging, and kind, 
ing events, which might serve to tantalize, but! has made a few brief additions, in corrobora-| a vine entertained strangers, relieved the afflicted, 
could not satisfy the cravings of curiosity ;| tion of some of the statements exhibited in that |and was diligent in good works, 


while the same intelligence, in full detail, would 
be accessible to our readers, and generally in 


work, which he designs to place in a secon 
| edition that he is about publishing; they wer 


anticipation of ours, through the medium of|now accordingly submitted to this meeting, 
Ps ‘ 
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